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P R E F-T^ C E 



The volume before you is the report of one of ten panels that parti- 
cipated in a five-day conference in I'ashington during the sunrner of 1974 
The primary objective of this Conference was to provide an agenda for 
further research and development to guide, the Institute'in its planning 
and funding over the next several years. Both by the involvement of some 
100 respected practitioners, administrators, and researchers as panelists^ 
and by the public debate and criticism of the panel reports, the Institute 
aims to create a major role for the practitioner and research conmunities 
^in determining the direction of government funding. 

The Conference itself is seen as only an event in the middle of the 
J)rocess. In many months of preparation for the Conference, the staff met 
-with a nCimber of groups-students, teachers, administrators, etc -to 
develop coherent problem statements'whifcKserved as a charge to the panel- 
ists.* Panel chairmen and others, met both Before and after the Conference 
beveral other panelists were commissioned to pull together the major 
themes and recommendations that kept Vecurring in different panels (bgino 
reported in a separate Conference Summary Report). Reports are being 
distributed to practitioner and research communities The Institute 
encourages other interest groups to debate and critique relevant paneT 
reports from their own perspectives. 

The Conference rationale stems from the frank. acknowledgment that . 
much of the funding fo,r educational research and deve'lopment'projects 
Mas not been coordinated and sequenced in such a way as Co aVoid undue 
duplicati9n yet fill significant gaps, or in such a way as to build a 
cumulative impact relevant to educational practice. Nor have an agency's 
.affected constituencies ordi^narlly had the opportunity for public dis- 
cussion, of funding alternatives and proposed directions. prior to the 
actual allocation of funds. The Conference Is thus seen as the .first 
major Federal effort to develop a coordinated research effort In the 
social sciences the only comparable efforts telng the NatioVial Cancer 
.Plan and the Nationa.1 Heart and Lung Institute f^lan, which served as 
models for the present Conference. 

As-one of , the Confe/ence panels points out, education in the United 
States IS moving toward change, whether we do anything about it or not 
The outcomes of sound research and development-though enlisting only ' 
a minute protion of the education dollar-provide the leverage by 
w.iich such change can be afforded coherent direction 
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In ifiiplementing these notions for the area of teaching, the Conference 
p*anels were organized around the major points in the career of a teacher: 
the teacher's recruitment and selection (one panel), training (five 
panels), and utilization (one panel). In addition, a panel was formed 
to examine the role of the teacher in new instructional systems. Finally, 
there were twa panels dealing "with research methodology and theory 
development. 
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Within its specific problem area, each panel refined its goal state- 
ment, outlined several " approaches " or overall strategies, identified^ 
potential " programs " ,wi thin each approach, and sketched out illustrative 
projects so far as this was appropriate and feasible. 

Since the brunt of this work was done in concentrated sessions in , ' 
the space of a few days, the resulting documents are not polished, inter- ' 
nally consistent, or exhaustive. They are working papers, and their pub- 
lication is intended to' stimulate debate and refinement. The full list- 
of panel reports is given on the following page. We expect serious and 
concerned readers of the r^orts to have suggestions and comments. Such-, 
comments, or requests .for other panel reports, should be directed to: 

Assistant Director^ 

Program on Teaching and Curriculum ^ 
National Institute of Education 
, 1900 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20208 

r 
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As. the organizer and overall chairman for the Cortferetfce^nd editor 
for this series of reports, Professor N. L. Gage of Stanford University 
richly de^serves the .appreciat'ion of those in the fidld of teaching research 
and development. The panel chairpersons, singly and together, did remark- 
able jobs with the ambitipus charge placed before them. Special acknowl- 
edgments are due to Philip Winne of Stanford University and to Arthur 
Young & Company for coordination and arrangements before, during, and 
after the Conference. But in sum to to , it is the expert panel ists-- 
each of whom made unique contributions in his or her respective area-- 
who must be given credit for making ,the Conference productive up to 
the present stage. • It is now up to the reader to carry through the 
refinement that the panelists have placed in your hands. 

Garry L. McDaniets 

Program on Teaching and Curriculum 

^ LIST OF PANEL REPORTS AND CHAIRPERSONS ^ 

1. Teacher Recruitment, Selection, and Retention , Dr. James* Deneen, . 
Educational Testing Service 

2. Teaching as Human^Interaction . Dr. Ned A. Flanders,' Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

3. Teaching as Behavior Analysis , Dr. Don Bushell, Jr., University 
of Kansas 

4. Teaching as Skill Performance , Dr. Richard Turner, Indiana 
University. - 

5. Teaching as a Linguistic Process in cu*Cultural Setting , 
Dr. Courtney Cazden, Harvard University 

6. ^ Teaching as Clinical fnforma-tion Processing , Dr. Lee S. Shulman, 

Michigan State Universiiy ' * 

7. Instructional Personnel Utilization , Dear<^ Robert Egbert, 
University of Nebraska 

8. Personnel Roles^in New Instructional Systems , Dr.^ Susan Meyer Markle, 
University of Illinois 

9. Research Methodology , Dr. Andrew Porter, Michigan ^tate University 
10. Theory Development , Dr. Richard Snow, Stanford University 



Conference on Studies in Teaching: Summary Reporty - 
Dr. N. L%'6age, Stanford University ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



For some thirty years prior to 1970, school districts recruited and 
selected teachers in a seller's market. Recruitment and selection mea- 
sures focused on two areas: the candidate's availability, and his or her 
possession of appropriate certification. Even the latter criterion fre- 
quently had to be waived if classrooms Were to be staffed. 

Today, the market for teachers is radically different/ At least 
a quarter of a million certified teachers are seeking fulltime employ--\ 
ment. Because graduating classes of teacher education institutions still 
total around, 200,000 yearly, the supply of teachers continues to expand 
dramatically. 

Given this surplu^ teacher educators and employers can now be more 
selective in admittijig' teacher trainees and teachers into training oppor- 
tunities and ejnployment. Thus,- research on teacher recruitment, selection, 
and retention must address two fundaniental questions. How can we identify 
the best teachers and the best potential teachers? How^'can we attract and 
retain the best teachers and teacher trainees? 

The research problem raised in the first question is essentially 
that of determining the criteria against which recruitment, selection, 
and retention decisions can be made in a valid manner. These issues 
call for attention to the. problems o'f defining variables and' improving 
thePvalidity of predictors. They also require research aimed-at improving 
the decision-making processes and methods related to the" functions of re- 
cruitment, selection, and retention. For example, how can a recruitment 
program be structured to yield an optimally useful faculty for a school 
or school system? 



Format and Methodology Used to Produce Recommendations 

In addressing its problem area, the Panel on Teacher Recruitment, 
Selection, and Retention, like other panels at the Conference, first sub- 
divided its general problem area into major' areas of concern, or 
Approaches to the research problem. Second, it formulated general Pro- 
aram£ of research and development to carry out the approaches. Finally, 
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the panel suggested, when appropriate and feasible, specific research 
Projects which would illustrate the kind'of research that would be per- 
tinent to the approaches and programs. 

As noted above, the Panel was assisted by several advisory members. 
The first advisory group included representatives from the American 
Federation of Teachers, the National Education Association and the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. This group 
presented ideas on the involvement of teachers in planning, conducting 
and evaluating research and in inservice teacher education. The 
advisors dealt with aspects of the sociology of teaching, internships for 
teaching, the improvement of manpower projections, leadership training, 
and jnulticultural deve^pment. 

The second advisory group consisted of a staff psychologist from 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) and a lawyer who fre- 
quently represents the National Education Assod.ation in teacher selection 
and retention lawsuits. These advisors spoke of models for validating 
selection , procedures, and the impact of court decisions and EEOC require- 
tments on the validation of selection measurements. 

Having received the assistance of the advisory groups, the panel 
addressed the goal of formulating research in teacher recruitment, 
selection and retention: Which approaches could and should be taken — • 
and which programs and projects might be used in these approaches. 



Organization ofHhe Report 

The report deals first J/ith the goals of research on teacher re- 
cruitment, selection, and retention. '* The report provides an overview 
of the research approaches fonnu-l,ated by the panel and the rationales 
of' those approaches that were ultimately selected as appropriate and* 
significant. 

Each approach is then discussed in turn. The discussion covers 
such topics as the historical background, the definition of the prob- 
lem, current knowledge, expectations concerning future developments, 
and the theoretical framework of the approach. At the conclusion of 
this discussion, various research programs within the approach are 
presented. At the conclusion of the section on each program, exemplary 
research projects a^'e presented and discusse<l. 



The Problems of Teacher Recruitment, Selection, and Retention 

The goal of this panel v/as to recommend research that will identify 
the factors affecting recruitment, selection, and retention of teachers 
^ and the means of improving those processes. The panel recommended 
research and development on devising, validating, and instal^ng 
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metfiods for Improving individua»ls* and institutions* decisions at certain 
critical points in a teacher^s career: 

I 

1. Admission to a 'teacher education program, • * 

2. Retention in the program,* 

3. Graduation from the program, 

4. Certification or licensure, ^ * ' 

5. Employment and assignment, 

6. Orientation, 

7. Inservice training^ 

8. Retention, transfer and pronation. 



The classic research and development pattern in teacher recruitment, 
selection and retention consists in identifying criteria, selecting 
potential predicators of these criteria, and determining empirically 
their predictiy£,.Y^idity. Accordingly, the panel gave early attention 
to criteria, p^thhcjjprs, and ways of basing judgments .on their relation- 
ships. The cnnterion problem— how is "good teaching" defined and 
assessed— entailed consideration of competenj:;^^-4vndicators in the teacher 
evaluation p( 
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The panel >4ealt also v/ith occupational choice and attrition processes 
—ways in which people are attracted toward or turned away from teaching. 
It considered the social class, ethnic and other origins of teachers and 
the effects of these on teacher recruitment and selection. 

Because relatively few new teachers will bB' employed during the next 
decade, the panel placed emphasis on inservice training and decisions 
related to retention and mobility within school systems. 

All the problem areas required concern for ethical, social, economic 
and legal implications. ^ 

The panel recognized that the functions of recruitment, selection, 
and retention occur at various stages in a teacher's career. For ex- 
ample, recruitment can be considered as a process occurring at the 
college level (attracting undergraduates into teacher training) or at 
the district level (attracting teachers to employment). The panel, 
therefore, discussed the processes of recruitment, selection, and 
retention on a functional level rather than specifically relating them 

to any one stage of the teaching career. 
♦ 

General Discussion of Approaches ^ " ^ 

The first problem faced by the pinel wa6 the danger of being para- 
lyzed by the criterion problem. If recruitment, selection, and reten- 
tion decisions are to^be examined, a^gainst what standard are they to be i 
judged? What constitutes "good," "competent," or "effective" teaching* 
was, however, a question with which other panels at the'Conference, 
especially panels 2-6, were to be concerned. Therefore, the panel 
indicated its concern for intensified research on the basic criterion 
issues, then moved on to*consider research on the processes involved 
in recruiting, selecting, and retaining (or not retaining) teachers. 
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The panel did, however, note that, effo^tS^ to define the criterion 
of teacher effectiveness %n terms of student achievement or attitude go 
beyond present legal -requirements for selection and inservice evaluation*' 
procedures. The newly-reissued American P^cholpgical. Association's 
Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests (1974), EEOC*s lon^- 
awaited Uniform Guidelines on Employee Selection Procedures for Federal 
2ncies, and recent FederaUcourt decisions alj express a v^illingpess 
settle for content valuation, i.e., val illation ba^ed 6n formal job 




:ision"to avoid seeking that solution t>f the problem which 
says that "teaching competence must equal demonstrated ability to cause 
desirable learning in students"— was based on a reality repeatedly recog- 
nized by the practi tioner-menters of the panel; decisions concerning re- 
cruitment, selection and retention are being made daily fn colleges and 
school systems, often on the basis of highly subjective procedures. Any- 
thing that can help to regularize and rationalize those procedures will 
be a^step forward for most -school district personnel offices. With im- 
proved proietiuv^s for on-the-job practices based on formal job analyses, 
school districts can wait with reUtive calm for the eventual^ possibility 
of defirfing teacher effecti\/,eness in terms of student gain. 

' The panel also attempted to relate the recruitmertt, selectipn, and 

^ retention, processes to one another. In many ^tffool districts and teacher 

education institutions, inservice or in-training evaluation standa^rds are 
hot systematically linked to the/jelection and recruitment processes. , 
Similarly, selection and evaluatfon are frequenity not the main source of 
. information for designing individualized teacher supervisiorJ^and inservice 
education programs. To emphasize dependency relationships in the tdtal 
' ' teacher reCruitment-selection-retention process, the panel sought tb 

re]|ite the approaches'to both teacher training and the practice of teaching. 
Nevez-theless, teacher training was given less consideration in view of the 
concentration on that subject by'other panels. \ 

Much of the panel's discussion centered on the role of research \ 
in determining the vialues and priorities fwhich school systems place on 
possible educational outcomes. For example, some school systems may 
value the maintenance of discipline over an open, "caring" efSviTon- 
, ment in the classrooms These'^values may vary widely from one system 
to another. One way of determining these valu'es might be to look at 
the types of outcpmes that are rewarded by^the school system. Such an 
'investigation might proceed by describing the teaching styles and 
classroom behaviors of those teachers who are considered to be the 
"best" ip that system. ^ ^ * ^ ^ 

It likely that shared values regarding educational goals- onthe' 
part of the potential teacher and the^school system^ will go e long Way 
. toward solving the problem of teacher retention. This possibility is 

• Pesearchable, as is th6 question of the degree tp which value systerps 
' differ among school systems. > 

If school systems ^differ substantii^ly, in their educatior)4*.^6als, 
research^might address Jthe problem of "i^hether different criterrSffor 
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teacher selection are needed. Thus, will 'persons with certain aptitudes 
and characteristics do well as teachers regardless of the type of school 
system that hires' them? Or do the characteristics of the effective 
teacher depend on the type of system? If different teacher characteris- 
tics are required in different school systems, are the characteristics 
produced by the education the prospective teacher receiver or jdo they 
stem from earlier pre-teaching experience? 

. The panel also discussed the effect of the job market on recruitment 
and selection. ":i^hen-the number of vacancies is far less than the nwnber 
of 43otential applicants, afs is true in 1974, selection at some level is 
inevitable. Theselection may occur at admission to colTege,'at admis- 
sion to the teacher education program, or at the point of hiring for a 
teaching positiorr/ Research could.be directed at determining the best 
time for selection from. the standpoint of the educa.tional system as a 
whole, from the standpoint of the colleges, and from that of potential 
teachers*. Another researchable question is whether sequential selection 
procedures shoi|ld be us^d with liberal quotas for college admissrion. 
P^nel members commented that since the potential teacher often cannot 
have much choice as to^ the specific position in wh^ich he t)r'she will 
teach, what must be considered is th€ problem* of selecting or training 
persons for maximum adaptability and (jrowth potential. 

» The mportance of congruity between the goaJs of the school system, 
the community, ^d the individual teacher was repeatedly emphasized by 
one panelist;' He stressed research that would evaluate the impact on 
minority-group cultural values. Such research implies a need for under- 
standing ^the value structures of various minority-group communities and 
the attitudes and training of teachers who staff th^ schools in those 
communities. ' * - 



Rationales for Approaches Selected . j 

Initially, the/panel formulated twelve approaches for research 
and development witiiin the general area of recruitment, selection, and 
retention. These aipproaches were based upon those significant activities 
which result in an individual's eventual adbption-of, or exit from, 
teaching as a vocation. These y/ere proposed and considered on the basis 
of the sequence or activities or decision points in a teaching career. 
The topics of the^e approaches were: ^ 

recruitment of teacher-trainees, 
selection-of teacher-trainees, 
early professional education, 
later professional education, 

teacher-trainee evaluation and certification, /' 

teacher training program characteristics, 

teacher- trainee characteristics, 

recruitment, selection of teachers, 

pre-assignment training and orientation of teachers, 

assignment of teachers, and . > ^ 

retention or dismissal' of teachers. 
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kf%er examining this unwieldy list, the panel decided that it was 
unnecessary, for research purposes, to £mphasize the sequential relation- 
sljips of events; it appeared more sensible to stress the functional nature 
of major events in a teacher's career. The panel settled on six decision 
points which determine who becomes and remains a teacher. These points 
are: ' . * « 

recruitment (into teacher training and teaching), 
selection (into both training and teaching), 
preparation (for teaching), 

placement and orientation in. a teaching position, 

supervision and • inservice education, — 

and position changes. ' / 

These approaches and their subordinate programs and projects 
are presented in the following sections of -the report. 
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APPROACH 1 . 1 

ANALYZE AND /flPROyE METHODS FOR 
RECRUITING TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAIl^EES 




t 



New trends and pressures impinginn on the teaching profession 
indicate that the recruitront process needs to be exanined. Recent 
studies indicate that .there are at least tv/o candidates for every 
vacant teaching position. Further, teachers and other nersonnel are 
now beinn utilized in schools in nore diverse \'avs. These changinn 
styles of Personnel utilization include the use of oara-nrofessionals , 
a variety of s^ydent-teaching novels, involvement of the local com- 
munity in the learning process, and the development of team teaching. 

• 

Yet, the concepts upon which teacher and teacher-traifiee recruit- 
ment are based are outgrowths of traditional styles of tefacher prepar- 
ation and personnel util iz:ation. Moreover, Informatjqfi regarding 
candrdates and ODDortuniti^s has typically been instlfution-based, 
that is, based uoon exchanges betv/een school district nersonnel offices 
and-t-eacher tralninn institutions. 

As a result, the persons selecte;! and admitted into the nrofession 
have been a relatively limited and homogeneous group. Their homo- 
genity may be partially attributable to restrictive recruitment practices 
and to an individuars career decisions regarding teaching. At present, 
however, we*do not have information indicating the reasons for the selec- 
tion, or rejection i)f teaching as a vocation by different tynes of 
individuals. \ 

^ \ The Panel listed a variety of justifications for conducting research 
in the area of recruitment despite the current teacher surplus. These 
stemmed from: the judged shortcomings in present recruitment processes; 
the anticipated future benefits to the profession if recruitment were 
improved; and the 'research implications of current hypotheses and value 
^ judgments concerning recruitment. 
^'>»— ^ « . 

A number of ideas^were advanced supporting the need for research 
and development on the basis of the shortcomings of existing recruitment 
practices. For.example, the panel felt that the dimensions of the 
teaching job are not fully and realistically articulated in the recruit- 
>raent process. Similarly, research Is needed to explain regional differ- 
^ ences affecting recruUment and selection. Recruitment information and 
the attitudes of recruiters should be examined as factors in atl^racting 
or discouraging various groups now under-represented in the teaching 



force. 
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Under "future benefits", the panel pointed out that: First, 
enlarging the pool of candidates may improve th? quality of Instructors, 
Second, including non-educators with professional educators "m the 
* recruitment process. may enrich the pool of potential teacher/. Third, 
improving recruitment efforts may help improve the retention of the 
most competent .students and teachers. 

The panel expressed its ov'n hypotheses and values reaarding research 
and developnent in-recruitnent practices. First, different styles of 
learning require different kinds of teachers and teaching competencies. 
Second, teachers should represent more broadly the values of the population 
at larqe. Third, the recruitnent of teachers from specific populations 
renuires research on the values of the nrospective teachers and their 
conoatibility v/i th the values of the institution or school system. 

The programs developed within Approach 1,1 focus on the recruit- 
ment process in both its Quantitative and oualitative asnect^. Given 
the general oversupDly of teachers, the panej was not concerned with 
attractina more teachers Of a^ll tynes into the profession. Rather, it 
v/as concerned with identifyina what skills might be in short supply (or 
nreater demand), and with matching teachers and'teaching environments. 

Three programs were developed to address these issues, Jhe first 
dealt with nuantitative aspects of the problem of developing liianpower 
projections for teaching. The other tv/o pronrans concentrated on im- 
proving the recruitment process, Of these, one program was. proposed to 
improve the design of recruitment programs; the other v/ould explore the 
recruitment process through alternative model recruitment programs. 

Program 1,1,1 Develop Manpower Projections for Teaching , 

The historical cycle that shifts back and forth from an abundance 
to a shortaae of teachers appears consistently to have caught all 
'affected parties unprepared for change* Although data exists in a 
variety of sources (e,g., the Census Bureau, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
actuarial tables), there appears to have been little effort within the 
educational community to gather and analyze the data, Furtttermore, 
much of thir information ^/hich does exist is incomplete and cannot be 
directly used in its present form to provide school personnel and admin- 
istrators with the information necessary to plan staffing needs. 

^ Some areas of the nation are now struaqling with unanticipated 
-drops in school enrollment and population shifts. Accurate manpower 
projections v/ould benefit all regions of the country. Research in this 
area should provide useful information for relatively smalj communities 
as well as for large school districts, training institutions, and those 
interested in entering training. 
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One project was deveJoped to exemplify 
manDOwer projections for metroDolitan areas* 



s program, focusing /on 



Project UJJ :^power4^1ann1ng and Ijtilization in lletropolitan^ y/ 
Areas . I This project efrf1i;idTl& the devplopmefnt of an inventory of 
teachers' special talents, sucfi an inventojry' would nake nossible ^e- 
cruitino and trainina teachers for special i/zed siiprt-a|»d-lonp-tern tasks 
in^sponse to the needs of inetronol i tan a^eas. At prtsent, there ^re 
no procedures for locatvnci teachers with specialized ^d leadership skills* 
and these teachers are not being v/ell ^utilized. The Itechnical knowledge 
for developino an anpronricvte nanaaement /information systeri is no^i avail- 
able. A systen like that prooosed \/ould bernitprfre r'anid responsiveness 
in sunnlyina teachers who heet the snecial reni/i indents gf schools ^nd 
students. It "ould be useful for nore fjexibl^ trainina and placemrnt of 



teachers. The major problem in desianind such 



tainino and uodatinn information in th(? inventory d^ta bank. 



Prograjn 1/J.2 Design Re^fuitment Programs . 



4 



a syi^tem would be main- 



/ 



lintel recently sch(/(il systems sfiffered from a shortaoe of teachers 
and recruitment efforts/functioned vfithin that reality. Most colleges 
and School districts tajqay have far more applicants than can bd employed 
in the /foreseeable future. Conseouently, recruitment efforts being 
exercised by school dijStricts are dwindling and many candidates are sdlf- 
referred. 

There is little information available about why s5h)e persons and 
groups enter the teaching profession and others do not. Jhe variety an 
complexity of leaVnirio needs in the oresent school [population suggests a 
need for more intensive efforts on specifically focused target populatior 
Research information may allow for planning in a coherent and systematic 
way for changes in the numbers and nature of copulations to be served by 
the schools. 

Systematic stjlidies are needed to examine regional as v/ell as 
national practices and trends in current recruitment programs, the back- 
grounds*, interests and attributes of those enterinn the profession, and 
their appropriateness for new programs and varyinn pupil populations. 



/ 



) 

Project 1.1.2.1 Motivational Research Supporting the Design of 
Recruitment Programs . / 
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Project 1.1,2.2 Identi f Kation* of Teacher Characteristics and 
Ab ilities Acceptable to and Successful Uith f^lnoruy Students^ TRere 
IS a need for research to determine whether certain" teacher styles or 
Characteristics conflict vMth the .learning styles X)f various students 
or various minority Qrouos. Information on this subject c^ helo 
deternine v-'hether other ninority orouo students are rN»asurably aided 
by having teachers whoje cultural background resembles their o^'n. In 
addition, this infomation could be valuable in the design of training 
and recruitnent programs (both preservice and inservice) for teachers who 
»^Vk '-'Ith minority grouo students. ^^ Project o^ this type could help 
school systens better meet. the needs of ^e students and corrunities 
they serve. It night also increase the sb^ort of ninority group 
parents and students for their oublic schooK^stems. On the other 
hand, researchers may face opposition ^rom nin^^nty orouo members who 
do not favor further classroom research of th^is type. Some teachers 
may also be opposed to the Project if results could indicate that 
teachers* assignments should be based on their students' cultural 
background. 



/ 



\ 



Program li ^1 .3 Implement Model Recruitment Programs . 

/ ' / 

ThjB development and implementation of model recruitment programs 
should/rest on .as much valid data as can be obtained on the factors 
affecting recruitment. 

there do not appear to be trained recruiters skilled in career 
guidance and counseling 'to carry out the task. Alternative types of 
recruitment programs do not appear to exist within the respective 
school districts. Model programs could be implemented with different 
recruiting agents, lay and professional, with specific target popula- 
tions to be recruited and identified. The programs would provide for 
systematic data collection to make possible an evaluation of the 
programs • 

The retention rate of teachers recruited in model programs should 
be compared with that for the general teacher population. The few 
extant studies on the effectiveness of matching teacher and pupil 
cultural backgrounds could then be more systematically examined • 
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Approach i./ 



ANALYZE m IMPROVE METHODS FOR • 
SELECTING TEACHER TRAINEES AND TEACHERS 



Selecting entrants into teacner education ^or into yeaching jobs 
. is now oftly^ccasionally a rational process; more often/it is non- 
systematic or haphazard. A .coftsiderable body of theory and technology 
could make selection a more vai/d, objective^ and effitient process. 
Bolton (1973), in mapping such /a process, dr^ on concepts and pro- 
cedures developed in business AGuetzkow and /Forehand, 1961; Ghiselli 
and Brown, 1955); in psychological research (Cronbac/i and Gleser, 1965; 
Hammond, Hursch, and Todd, 1964; Horst, 19?2); in educational research 
CFlanders and Simon, 1969; Medley and Mitzel , 1963;/ Ryan^, I960); and 
in educational practice ( Evcyiuating Teaching PerfoyinatKe , Education 
Research Service, 1972). Other early ef fbrts Were/ those of Stern, ' 
Stein, and Bloom (1959) and Siegelman and Peck (1960) toward a deta'4^1ed 
occupational role analysis/ I ^ I 

• Increasingly usefi^l ind sound metf)fods have/oeen developed fo 
identifying the teachingVrelevant char^icteristi/s of individuals, 
ficant analyses could noW be made of the criti^l demands of particu 
teaching posi tlopw^on^ideriilg specific kinds/ of schools, subjects, and 
pupils. Programs has been made toward statistical models that can test 
the "goodness df fit" q/f an individual with, a/specif \t job. Perhaps o 
equal importande, a system of procec/ures has /Deen developed fot per-/^ 
sonalizing the Un tire /system, makin-g the teacher an active, partner /n 
the whole process of Exploring and deciding /What he or she carv.do )4st 
and wants to do XPeck, Borich, Haalc, and/Gpdbout, 1974) 

In practice, th,4s6 potentially pow4rfiJl resources have almost no- 
where been synthesi2^ed and used ih a c^her^nt, systematic way.* Entry 
into a specific teaching position is often the result of a series of 
accidental events: a young womah loceltes/in a school district because 
her husband's job is there • HeW first asfsigriment frequently i^^not 
influenced by her field of specfal training In college. Oftefi" she is 
placed where the first vacancy ^ppe^'rs. - ' 
school where few ieachers prefer to reR 




rad^ level, a subject, or a p^rticula 
e.g., an open oif a self-containec)^ cla 



assignment 

kind of student /are almost ne 
in the placemen^ decision 



/sro 
r workin 



Her/ potential it%s^i 

ev#r^leah 



Vei^ often she is placed in a 
in./ Her own preference for a 
kind oi" school organization 
m) may, not influence the 
best with one or anpther 
"fied, let alone Weighed 
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The same kind of process can readily be portrayed with teacher 
trainees, who may wander into a teaching program as much for the lack 
of a more ^attractive alternative as through desire or guidance. The 
program is usually stereotyped once the trainee decides upon a teach- 
ing field.. Any preferences for certain instructors or special learning 
activities are usually weighed against the requirements or convenience 
of the training progran). The rational matching of teacher^ capabilities 
with the demands of particular teaching positions cannot reasonably be 
proposed* until certain kinds of basic and developmental research have 
been carried out. 

The programs described below appear to include the major steps in 
the selection, training, and differential placement process. Tools 
need to be invented or adapted to measure both teacher characteristics 
and job demands; not once and for all, for that mythical, gener- 
alized model of "t]Tie~good teacher," but for teachers (and many other 
kinds of education personnel) who can work effectively with some of the 
children among the widely varied kinds who come to our schools; and 
for teachers who can do well some of the many kinds of things that are 
needed in a modern instructional system. 

A few projects are also described to illustrate how one part of one 
or another program could be carried out. Results from any one project 
could be useful to school administrators and teacher educator^. The 
greatest impact on educational' practice will come,- however, if e(ll the 
parts of this approach are fully developed and tested as an interlinked 
system. 

In dealing with methods for selecting teacher trainees and teachers, 
we recognize that teacher selection is a two-stage process. The first 
stage takes place on admission to a teacher education program and the 
second at entry into a particular school or system. This tWo-stage pro- 
cedure creates mar\y problems since a measure of the ultimate criterion 
of job success cannot be readily .ascertained for individuals entering 
a training program. New teachers do not enter the same school system, 
an4 teaching conditions and attitudes differ Widely from one school 
district to another. Furthermore, questions of supply and ((pmand • 
enter thfe picture. For a number of reasons, insuring an adequate 
supply of potential teachers at the college level does not necessarily 
mean that demand can be met appropriately in each and every school. 
Foremost is the fact that hiring is not centralized Bcross districts 
or regions. Even if there were central staffing in the state or region, 
individual preferences would create imbalance between supply and 
demand. Research emphasis must be placed at this time on identifying 
situational factors that affect teacher effectiveness, and on devising 
improved- procedures fo^f^eleqtion in the specific situation rather than 
searching for a univerfSlly appropria.te type. Further, attention must 
be given to the effects of admitting to teacher training a sample of 
persons who are as broad and representative as possible in background 
and culture, and modifying the training if necessary, /rather than 
dep'ending heavily on stringent admission requirements 



/ 
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Four programs of research were identified within this Approach. 
Two of these programs approached the selection question from the 
standpoint of Improving the quality or fitness, .of the persons 
Selected for teaching positions.- The other two programs dealt with . 
Improving the process of how the persons are, in fact, selected. 

The programs dealing with using the selection process as an instru- 
ment in improving teacher quality avoided the classic criterion prob- 
lem either (a) by relating teacher selection to specified educational 
values and objectives rather than to "learning," or (b) by using teachers 
empirically rated as "good" by ^ number of raters. 



Program. 1.2 J Determine Procedures for Specifying Educational 
Objectives or Desired Outcomes in the Cognitive, Affective, and 
Coping SkiTls of Students . 

In attempting to improve ^teacher selection procedures it is 
necessary to know what objectives are valued by the college or school 
system making the decisions. Vague statements about "better teachers" 
or "improved learning" are not sufficients Residual gain scores on 
standardized tests have been suggested, but these have many draw- 
backs. Further, other outcomes such as attitudes toward learning, 
interpersonal skills, ability to express ideas, etc., should bis 
considered. Methods are ^ needed to measure these outcomes and to 
determine their relatlve'importance .for those who set school policy* 



PfoJ-glL-V- j_ J-yl .^ej^lop Mea^^ for Determining Educational Val ues 
Held by Vario us Indivi duals and Groups . In diseossing the s'el e"c tl o n' "an d 
training of potential "teachers and in the hiring and subsequent evalua- 
tion of teachers, educators and others assume that there is agreement as 
to the meaning of such terms as "effective" teaching, "best" teachers, 
and so forth. This vocabulary implies that there is a uniform and 
universally accepted set of values that can be applied to the outcomes 
of teaching. • ' 

That assumption appears highly questionable, but there is little 
research on which to base a sound coTiclusion. Various teaching outcomes 
have been identified and classified (Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia, 1964) 
Peck et al. (1974) refer to outcomes in the three areas of conn>tive, 
affective, and coping skills. Cronbach and GJ^er (1965) have pointed 
out that the application of decisiorj^makinc^^^cesses and strategies 
requires the assignment of values to all po^Sit.feN outcomes . This project 
would set the stage for relating a school sy^^m's evaluation of "qood" 
teaching to the educational va-lues it espous«^ by developinq methods 
for obtaining value judgments and measurinq val^e systems in various 
educational situations. . 

A comparative judgment method might be used to assess educational 
values and place them on an ordinal scale. This initial instrument 
would then be applied to a sample of schools. Reliability would be 
investigated by internal consistency and test-retest techniques and 
by obtaininq value judgments from several key people in each school. 
The resulting judgments would be compared with actual outcomes for 
students of teachers judged "best" in each school setting. 
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Success in developing such an instrument would make a substantial 
contribution toward improving the selection of teachers and teacher 
trainees. The project would also clarify for school systems and their 
publics the philosophical foundations of the systems. 

Also, a comparison of the educational values of teachers who are 
successful with those of teachers who leave the system.^either vol- 
^ . untarily or through dismissal, could be useful in relating educational 
sValues to retention. * 

Program Determine Procedures for Identifying Desirable Teacher 

and Trainee -Behaviors . 

One rnethod t)f validating selection procedures is through a job 
analysis by which behavioral attributes required in a position are 
specified. This method is particularly useful where performance on 
the job relates closely to a clearly defined product. Unfortunatelyi 
although knowledge as to how closely specific teacher behaviors 
relate to outcomes in the classroom has begun to accumulate, It fs 
still Inadequate, also It is unlikely that there i> a single best Way 
to teach. Some skills and attitudes can, however, be perceived in 
the classroom and may logically be termed important. 

A great deal of 'research effort is now being expended in- 
developing measures of teacher behaviors. Other panels discussed 
research in specific classroom teaching approaches and their relations 
to outcomes. At this point, we wish to do no more than identifj^ this 
as a problem area. 

Two projects were^cited as examples of research which would be 
included within this program, These projefcts were not developed in 
detail. The projects are: 

Project 1.2.2.1 Identify the Qualities and Behaviors of Those 
Designated by a Variety of Raters as "Good Teachers ." 

Project 1.2.2.2 Identify the Critical Teaching Skflls Needed 
to FacTTTtate learning in Various Teaching Environments . 

Program 1.2.3 Improve the Collection and Analysis of Qualifying 
(Pre-Selectlon) Data" \ 

- Many kinds of assessment device^ exist and are used to varying 
degrees in different school systems and colleges. These include 
self-report questionnaires, biographical forms, tests of aptitude and 
knowledge, school grades, structured interviews, measures of values, 
attitudes, and personality characteristics, and letters of reference. 
There is, however, little standardization in the way such data are 
collected, selected^ and used. In part, this condition results from 
inadequate empirical research to demonstrate precisely how one or 
another kind of data can be used in a Valid way to identify or fore- 
cast important characteristics of performance. Well-designed studies, 
based on nationwide samples of prospective trainees, teachers, and ^ 
admiijiistrators are needed to identify valid and useful measures. 

Even more, a carefully specffied logical system is needed for 
synthesizing and interpreting such data in a way that allows com- 
parison with performance criteria. Further, we need. much more careful, 
detailed study of ways to select and specify information about par- 
ticular types of teaching roles in specified settings. 
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Seven projects were developed in this program area. Four of these ^ 
projects were devoted to examining and evaluating the contribution of 
the. types of data upon which selection decisions are based: inter- 
views, standardized te'sts* college records, and professional and per- 
sonal references. The fifth project extends this line of evaluative 
research by bearing upon the synthesis and validation of teacher 1/ 
selection measures. Another project is devoted to the development of ^ 
\teacher performance measures. The last project indicates the panel's 
concern with the fairness of the selection process by addressing the 
problem of designing ways to include the teacher candidate's partici- 
pation in th'e decision-making aspects of selection^. 



Project 1.2.3.1 Improve the Instruments and Procedures fo r 
Conducting Interviews . The interview process i^ used almost 
universally by school administrators as part of the teacher selection / 
process. In spite of this wide usage, however, there is little 
research-based {nformatiort on how to conduct interviews so as to 
collect valid and reliable data. Some research has dealt with the ^ 
impact of the empathy of interviewers 'on the decisions made (Sydiaha, /, 
1962); the effects of verbal and non-verbal cues on decision making / 
(Bolton, 1968); the effects of order of information on decisions 
(Springbett, 1958); the .impact of favorable and unfavorable information 
on decisions (Bolster and Springbett, 1961); and the effect of certain 
information-processing instructions on decisions (Bolton, 1968). 

This background knowledge could be applied and expanded in research 
on teacher interviews during the selection process. Such research could 
determine the effects of, instructions, of verbal and non-verbal cues, 
and of audio and audiovisual interview records on decisions regarding the 
selection of teachers. 

Two possible difficulties in the project yere cited: (a) determinin 
strong instructional variables, and (b) acquiring an adequate sample of 
experimental subjects with varied backgrounds. 

Research of this^lnd could significantly improve this particular 
selection mechanism, which is now probably the most frequently used and 
least rel iable. * 

' * Project 1.2.3.2 Evaluate the Contribution of Existing Stan- 
dardized T es ts for Selection Into Training and Teaching . 

*Proj_ect 1 . 2 . 3.3 Eval ua te a nd Improve the Contribution of 
College Records JTourse Grades and^ Student Teaching) to Selection 
^/^^P_j6J£hjn^. " ' 

*ProjecA Evalua^te_an_d Improve the Contribution of 

Professional and PeVspn^l, Ref^eVenc^ Selec_tiojMntoJ'eachiV3. 



*These projects parallel Project 1.2.3.1 and were cited but not- 
developed by the panel. 
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Project 1,2,3,5 Synthesize and Validate Teacher Selection 
Measurer . At present, no validated, detailed, practical manual 
exists to help* selectors make choices among candidates in a rational 
and fair manner, using data that have been demonstrated to be relevant 
to specific, thoroughly describlBd teaching assignments. This project 
would be directed toward developing and testing a system of decision- 
making rules to obtain a valid picture of the specific strengths and 
weaknesses of a teacher-candidate for specified kinds of teaching 
situations. 

Assessment research in industry, education, and clinical 
psychology has generated both measuring techniques and logical 
(though non-quantitative) models for synthesizing a "portrait" of 
an individual and matching it against role requirematTT? (Siegelman and 
Peck, 1960; Stern, Stein, and Bloom, 1956). The Ic/gic of quantitative 
approaches has also been moving ahead (Cronbach and Gleser, 1965; 
Cronbach, Gleser, Nandy, and Rajaratnam, 1972). These advances have 
not yet been combined into a system of ^carefully specified rules for 
derivi/)g an accurate, job-relevant synthesis from multl-variate assess- 
ment data; nor has a method been determined for assessing the "goodness 
of fijt" between such a "portrait" of a candidate and the role assign- 
ment at issue. 

Ideally, this project should be linked with Projects 1.2.1.1 *^ 
(Development of Measures to Determine Educational Values) and 1.2.4.1 
(Use of EDP to Summarize Information on Teacher Applicants and to 
Define Job Demands) for a clear focus with respect to well -specified 
teaching role-requirements. For maximum power and clarity, a statis- 
tical model will have to be developed which clearly represents criti- 
cal decision rules and tests their power to generate an accurate 
picture of a teacher-candidate. Since many decisions reached in 
1.2.4.1 will be situation-specific, it will take some years to com- 
plete this system; but each set of workable rules for a particular 
function will be a final product in itself, as well as being cumula- 
tive toward the overall system. 

Even moderate progress would help improve the decision making 
by teacher educators and jemployers, both In objectifying the selection" 
process and in improving the match between individual teachers and 
their assignments. In addition, results wOtild be potentially applicable^' 
to all other panels at this Conference, in (a) identifying strengths 
and weaknesses of idea systems generated In Panels 2-6; (b) offering 
procedures for teacher utilization (Panel 7); (c) suggesting implica- 
tions for selective placement 1n'*var1ous roles (PaneTS); (d) adding 
a new model for quantitative analysis of decision making (Panel 9);' 
and (e) clarifying criteria for sound Identification theory and 
assessment theory. 

Project 1.2,3.6 Develop Teaching Performance Measures fo r 
Selecting Among Applicants for Teaching Positions . An aQequate on- 
site assessment Instrument for the selection of teachers does not 
exist. Most curf^ent measures for selection (Interviews, records, 
references) have Inadequate reliability. Teacher examinations 
measure only academic preparation and have been contested In court. 
Thus, the objective of this project Is to -identify critical and 
validated procedures for use in a teaching performance test for 
selection among applicants for teaching positions. 

This project would .relate valid data pertaining to teacher 
effectiveness in the classroom to job analyses in order to Identify 
the competencies necessary for teaching. This would form the basis 
for a peVformance test which would be used to rate candidates' 
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relative strengths and weakriesses. Results of the test would be 
validated agafnst the candidate's subsequent performance on the job, 

Ttis project could contribute to more valid and defensible 
selection procedures. ' • ' • 



Project 1 .2,3.7 Design Ways fa Include the Jeacher Candidate's 
(Prospective Trainee's) Active Participation in all Decisions WithuT 
the Selection Process . This proje|bt was cited as an example of po- ^ 
tential research directions, but «as not discussed. 

Program 1.2>4. Design Efficient Procedures for Making Selection ^ 
Decis-ions . 

A major research effort -is needed to validate the connections 
between the data collected prior to selection and criterion jnea^sures 
of subseCjuent performance^. Substantial progress has been made in 
devising ways'to observe and analyze samples of teaching behavior. 
Yet, only a few, small-scale st\idies have compared sucli data with 
evidence of student learning, and most of those studies have been 
resiricted""tl\ "measuring" pupil gains in low-level cognitive skills^ 
Assuming that^re research will soort be carried out to identify 
critical linkages between teaching acts and pupil-learning conse- 
quences, the optimal design for validating selection procedure^ can 
thereafter be pursued; validating selection procedures againstr^ 
patterns of teacher behavior and attitudes that are known to ha^ certain 
desirable effects on student achievement' not only of cognitive objectives 
but also of social-emotional objectives, such as feelings, motivations, 
and coping skills. 

Drawing upon such evidence, we need ^td discover more effective' ways 
to collate teacher assessment data with job analysis data and a more 
clearly specified, empirically tested system of decision-making rules 
for selecting and placing teacjiers. v 



Project 1.2.4.1 Use of Data Processing Equipment for Summarizing 
Information About Teacher Applicants . There does ndt presently exist a 
satisfactory means of reliably transferring the information that a school 
district desires about applicants into a format. that facilitates decision- 
making. This project would be devoted to designing procedures for using 
data prpcessing equipment for makinf> such a transfer bf information. 

{ The computer technology required is avafilable, and previous research 

^ has been conducted on: strategies for transferring information onto 
a jingle summary document, and (b) the effect of such a document on de- 
cisiojis (Bolton, 1968). In addition, research has been performed on pre- 
decisional processes of administrators (especially search procedures) and 
the impact of precise job descriptions on decisions (Hickey, 1970; 
Palmer, 1970). 

The pa^nel commented on three potential constraints on this project: 
(a) the nigh costs associated with developing initial strategies for 
transferring data, since there are only a limited number of strateoies 
availab^ at present; (b) the. considerable time required in communicat- 
ing with various districts that have teacher selection needs; and (c) 
the reluctance of some administrators and school districts to use data 
processing equipment and precise methods for recording and transferring 
. . information. 
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« 

INVESTIGATE THE RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER • . 
PREPARATION OBJECTIVES AND CURRICULUM TO 
• • TEACHER COMPETENCY AND EFFECTIVENESS 

Early studies of teacher education took the form of surveys of 
current programs (e.g., U.S. Office of Education, National Purvey* 
of the Education of Teacherj?, Vols, 1 and 4,.US0E, jl933). These 
surveys described the then current status and helped to identify , 
problems and trends. Subsequently, the American Council on Education 
attempted to encourage selected institutions to develop new kind? of 
programs»and analyze their impact. Several, publications appeared 
as a result of these studies, including one on the use of evalu^ition 
in teacher education (Troyer and Pace, T944), " ♦ 

By the 1950's, there was so much diversity in teacher education 
programs that' efforts were begun to standardize requirements through 
national accreditation (NEA. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional StandardSw4559, 1960a, 1960b), A review 
of these and other trends in researcn <fn teacher education programs is 
given in the article by Stiles and Parker in the Enclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research (1969)r.' 

In contrast to this movement toward uniformity, several promising 
alternative approaches have been developed. Among these are the 
tutorial and clinical program at Northwestern University, the University 
of Wisconsin intern in teaching program, the Cardozo project in urban 
teachirSTttm^tariford University teikcher intern program, the experi- 
mental teacherV^ucation program at Wayne State University, and the 
personalized teabher education program developed by the Texas R&D 
Center andVused in whole or in part in a number of teacher education 
institutiomiin the United States and abroad, ^ 

Another r/cent development is the trend toward competency-based 
teacherr education (CBTE), This term is variously interpreted In different 
places, and' as yet is only a slogan In some Instances. It refers to 
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ograms that carefully specify discrete teaching competencies 
d then design sharply focused instructional procedures aimed 
at {producing those cpmpetencies in trainees. Considerable 
opmental work along these lines has been done at such 
places\as the University of Houston, Florida State University, 
the University of Toledo, and Weber State University in Utah. 

As P6ck and Tucker (1973) point out, empirical studies of * 
teacher education require an extremely complex, multi-faceted 
research operation that ts/inherently expensive. Fairly compre- 
^henslve evaluation -studies of program effects have been possible 
only at a few Vlaces, such as 'the Stanford and Texas R&D Centers. 
Mofie such research programs -are needed. If the b'est features (and 
the worst flav/s) \of the several teacher education models are to 
be identified. OMy sound evaluation studies, tracking important 
program effects int^ the subsequent performance of teachers, will 
make it possible toNprescrlbe teacher education procedures that 
have a high probability of working well. 

A research stratecfy-that has^high potential value for validating 
preparation programs is^he longitudinal approach. The effects of a 
particular kind of training should be traced into the teaching be- 
ha^vior of its graduates, alnd then the impact of this teaching behavior 
on student growth should teXdetermined. Only one or two studies of 
this- kind have been done (e.ig., Sandefur, 1970). 

\ 

r ^ \ 

Every major kind of prepaV:ation program for teachers should 
be subjected to a rigorous, objective examination of its effects. 
Furthermore, each significant suK-component should be empirically 
- tested to determine whether it does what it is supposed to do. 
The National Council for the Accreditation ,of Teacher Education 
has been calling for this practice fvor the last three years. 
Little money has been assigned to this function, however, and a 
source of revenue for local funding si{np1y is not In sight* The 
fact that training is funded through c6lleges, while professional 
performance is paid for by local school \sys terns, makes this kind 
ofemplrical work a problem that cuts across institutional lines, 
since ^neither colleges nor school systems xiav6 funds for such 
jiesearch* Only large-scale, federal fundirta will make it possible 
to oyild genuine quality control into the education of teachers, 
both preservice artd inservice. \ 
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Such research will deal with 'many questions, of which the following 
provide a few illustrations: 

1. Can useful teaching skills be quickly learned by many kinds ^ 
of people, not just by college students^ given well-designed 
training units? 

2. Can proficiency- testing be an adequate substitute for re- 
quired training courses in some aspects of teacher education 
and certification? 

3. Will alternate kinds of preparation have different outcomes? 
For example, will the specific effects of an impersonally 
managed CBTE program differ from the effects of a program 
that involves a continuing, informal personal relationshiii 
between instructor and teacher-trainee? Can differences 

in the teacher's self-knowledge, morale, and ejithusiasm for 
continuation in the profession be expected? 

Similarly, how will the potency of a system of criterion- 
referenced training experiences compare with the effects 
of giving trainees an equal length of exposure in an 
apprentice-teacljer role in real classrooms? 

'4. Do the present requirements for teacher certification 
guarantee at least a minimum .level of Satisfactory per- 
formance in some specified, widely usable teaching pro- 
• ficiencies, as measured in particular teaching situations? 

5. Does training teachers to diagnose individual learning needs 
and problems of different children lead to greater pupil 
learning? 

6. Can cost-effectiveness estimates be developed for evaluating 
,the relative benefits of alternative procedures in teacher 
education? 

These are jnerely illustrative questions not necessarily the focal 
ones that would actually be pursued. Additional research in this 
area, especially longitudinal research, is indispensable if teacher 
education is to be made more effective in. relation to its costs and 
more permanently motivating to those who go through it. 
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The panel decided that research programs in this area should logi- 
cally be based upon the major components of the teacher preparation 
process, cjnd therefore suggested the following four major programs; 

Program 1.3.1 Investigate General Education Courses , 

Program 1.3.2 Investigate Professional Education Courses . 

Program 1.3.3 Investigate Courses in the Subject Matter- Field . 

Program 1.3.4 Investigate Means' for Improving Student Teaching . 

In addition to encouraging research relating to the traditronal 
route of teacher preparation, the panel suggested exploration of new 
methods of preparation for the teaching profession. Hence, a fifth 
program was suggested; 

• ♦ 

Program 1.3.5 Investigate Alternative Certification Routes . 

These programs were offered as suggested areas for research and 
were not developed in any greater detail. 
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APPROACH 1.4 

■ 

ANALYZE AND IMPROVE METHODS 
FOR TEACHER PLACEMENT AND ORIENTATION 

The prajctices associated with induction into teaching positions 
have long b6en stabilized at an inadequate level. Often, the newly 
certified teacher moves from the role of student to that of classroom 
teacher with a relatively brief student teaching e;(perience and a 
cursory weli^ome and offer of assistance from the supervisor. Begin- 
ning teachers are one of a host of groups competing for the time of 
principals and superintendents as a school year begins. 

Some districts extend the welcoming day to "orientation week," 
assign to each novice a "helping teacher" and allow the beginner some 
free time for visiting the classrooms of older and presumably wiser 
colleagues. The faculty room coffee break and lunch/hour frequently 
are the mosjt potent orientation influences— though npt always positive 
ones <see Smith and Geoffrey, 1968). A few districts with provision 
for multi-level staff roTes or formal internship programs offer a more 
appealing and presumably more effective introduction to teaching. 

These practices cannot now be alleviated by appealing for imple- 
mentation of demonstrably better approaches since little research 
exists on the impact of teacher placement and orientation procedures 
on teacher satisfaction, teacher retention rates, or student growth. 
The literature on the subject consists of several varieties of personal 
experiences and opinions: Teachers write extremely unfavorable accounts 
of their first-year experiences (e.g. , Kozol, 1970; a helpful appreciation 
of the problem can be gained- from Fuchs, Teachers Talk , 1967). Adminis- 
trators complain. that teachers trained at almost any university are Inef- 
fective in the inner city schools; they agree that the teacher training / 
institutions have failed to prepare their graduates for the real world. 

Research. in the-area^of teacher placejient and preservice orienta- 
tion could be expected to yield information on the costs and benefits 
to schoordistricts of higher teacher retention rates that might result 
from better assignment and preservice training. Would such improved 
procedures result iiir fewer complaints or formal grievances and reduced 
incidence of teacher illness? Would children learn more from teachers 
who have been carefully placed by school administrators in a mutually 
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agreeable situation and offe^ed a gradual, professionally-supervised 
Induction into full teaching duties? Would more extensive and better 
planned assistance for beginning teachers result in less acceptance of 
stereotypes about instructional methods and student characteristics? <y 
. In better relationships with administrators and parents? Would 
teachers so assisted be more open to change and innovation in their 
classroom procedures? 

Certain questions of placement can be considered apart ^rom the 
orientation procedures that may follow. One placement issue which * 
deserves more research than the few existing studies is the V^lue to 
the teacher, the students^^or the school System of "matching or 
mixing" teachers and students, on the basis of race, socioeconomic 
status, or other characteristics (see for example, StfSm, The Preface 
Plan..., 1967). Research procedures and suggestions for possible 
outcomes can 'be drawn from the eonsiderable literature on induction 
techniques in business and industry. 

Like the existing research on teacher placement and orientation, 
that on placement in and induction into teacher training programs is- 
thin and unsystematic. Several universities have published case 
studies of their programs (University of Houston, Kansas State Teachers 
College). The R S D Center of the University of Texas has published 
a report on its program (Peck, et aK , An Evaluation Model for Testing 
The Effects of a Personalized^ Teacher Education Program, 1974). 

In general, the area of telcher and trainee placement and orienta- 
tion is dominated by demonstr^iMy poor practices which will almost 
certainly continue to waste/fiuman and material resources in the absence 
of research that make new developments and better programs possible. 

Three programs were^^^ Jeveloped within this approach. It is sug- 
gested that research be devoted to the problems of developing first, 
new placement procedures and, second, new orientation programs. A 
third program was suggested to encourage research investigation of the 
individual teacher^s and the school's decision-making process in 
teacher placement and orientation. 

Program 1>4J^ Design and Test New Teacher Placement Programs. 

The teacher shortage of the past two decades did not encourage 
research in teacher placement. Teachers yrere usually hired and placed 
to fill vacancies with little ef f ort -to match personal and position 
qualities. The wastefulness of this practice has become clear with 
the abatertent of the personnel shortage that encouraged it. The idea 
of seriously probing candidates' interests in order to design a fit of 
candidate with task has been attempted for a few entry-to-training pro- 
grams (see Approach 1.3.). School district personnel administrators 
usually arrange a visit to a schooV and a meeting with the principal 
for candidates who are being considered for a specific position, but 
research on the value of such placement processes is slight. The 
entire process of fitting teachers to their'initial assignment is dis- 
cussed at the level of reports on local practicexwithout new models 
whose effectiveness has been tested. ^ 
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The assumptions and objedtiv^ of the desiqn of new placement 
programs are reviewed in the conmentary under Approach 1.4. The re- 
lationship of this program to the two which follow (dealing with the 
orientation program and the dectsfon-maktng processes in placement and 
orientation) is evident. It is aq obvious hypothesis tjftt placement 
and orientation processes affect i^'etention decisions (dealt with In 
Approach 1.6.). An almost equally strong relationship exists between 
th.is program and Approach 1.5 (dealing with the supervision and inser- 
vice education of teachers). 



Project 1.4.1J Companson of Outcomes in Schools That Build I 
Upon a Specific Cotrrnunl ty's Culture and Schools That Impose a • ^ 
Standardized Curriculum on the Community^ There Is a lack of 
research information dealing with cultural relationships between the 
school and the community. We do not know how important it is to 
establish and work from a specific cultural base during the education 
process or whether it is important for schooK to reflect the culture 
of their students. Research in this area would investigate the effects 
of establishing a teaching climate that reinforces the culture of the 
community served by the schools. This research would have a maior 
impact on selection, training, and placement of teachers. 

The project could involve longitudinal studies to establish new 
schools or redesign school "climates" to reflect and reinforce the 
cultural base of the community s^ved, It could include special 
training of educational personnel*, since few teachers are now avail- 
able who are trained or skilled in multi-cultural programs. 

; 

Research in this area might: *(a) affect the way teachers are 
trained, selected, and retained irr the profession; (b) result in 
greater teacher and cormunity satisfaction and cooperation; and 
(c) result in greater success in formal education. ^ ' 



Program 1. 4.2 Design and Test New Teacher Orientation Programs . 

The orientation of teachers and teacher trainees has not been 
seen by most school districts or college administrators as highly ' 
important. Thus the dearth of research in this area is predictable. 
The curriculum and the classrooms have been regarded as a constant to 
which such variables as beginning teachers' or trainees' needs and 
capabilities must accommodate. 

If prospective teachers or trainees are given some voice in 
deciding upon where they will enter the system (Program 1.4.1 ), it 
Would appear profitable to do everything possible to insure their 
success in their new/positions. How can job satisfaction be 
facilitated for the beginning teacher? What human and material ^ids 
for teaching are^jnosf favorably" regarded by new teachers, their 
pupils, parents and administrators? 
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the experience of 



As stated in' the^ desi:ription of Approach lU., 

industry suggests l/hat iritensive and extens(ive Mentation systems 
may reduce omployeji^'turryov^r and improve etfiployee attitudes and 
effectiveness. A series /o.f new teacher orient^t/ion models shoul.d be 
designed, anU their cost$ and benefits shpijid bk estimated on the 
basis of pilot tests. j ! | 

This program's objectives ^re relateq to/ those of other programs 
under Approach 1.4 , asw^ll as to programs Under Approaches 1.5., 
and 1.6. ; < r " 



Program 1,4,3 Examine Organizational and /individual Decision - 
Making Processes in the Placement and Orientation of Teachers and 
Teacher Trainees . 3 7 ' 

'. / ' 

Studies of decision making in school situations are not uncommon, 
and similar studies for other personnel /areas abound. A nuniber of 
questions are ^suggested by this literature: Does the propensity to 
let new teachers learn through experience arise from administrative 
indifference 'or, at least Partly, from the veterans on the teaching 
staff--those who feel that new teachers must learn the hard way, as 
they did? Do rigidities in the school system, e.g., no incentives for 
filling the/ most difficult teaching bosts, make inevitable the assign- 
ment of -oey teachers to the tasks tf/ey are often least equipped to 
handle? Do scheduling or staff problems determine which instructors 
the trainee receives? For reasons cited in Approach 1.4 , these and 
associated questions have scarcely been tested in school districts or 
schools gif education. 

It/is assumed in recommending this program that teacher place- 
ment and orientation decisions now result from acceptance of existing 
structures and attitudes on the part of all participants in the 
process. The decision-making procedures in both current and newly 
designed models, if studied, will enable the organizations and 
subjects of placement and orientation procedures to examine their 
rationality, acceptability, and perhaps inevitability. Programs 1 ^^ 
and 1.4.2 would then be more likely to bear fruit. 



Project 1.4.3.1 --Det ermine the Value of Examining the Inter- 
relationsh ip of Situational and Individual Variables as a Basis for 
Optimizing Teacher Pla cement Procedures . This project was sunaested, 
but npt developed by the panel. 
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APPROACH 1.5 

AfiALYZE AND IMPROVE THE SUPERVISION 
AND INSERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



The area of teacher recruitment, selection, and retention is 
vital ly^concerned with proper staff assignment and reassignment as a 
major component of any educational program of high quality. Ideally, 
assignments relate directly to staff needs and are influenced by such 
critical factors as the training, characteristics, background, or 
talents of personnel. Actually, however, assignments are too ofteh 
made in a way which merely fills a current need or vacancy and may 
result in an individual *s not bei-n^ fitted to a particular situation. ^ 

Interest in and concern for proper staff assignment goes beyond 
initial placement, •likewise, interaction between personnel' and 
supervisors continues and intensifies once an assignment is made. 

Evaluation procedures and processes involving reliable measure- 
ment instruments and systems should become an integral part of this 
Interaction. Judgments that focus upon improving service wjthin an - 
assignment area and emphasize improving teacher performance are 
desirable and effective. Improving service and ensuring that personnel 
remain qualified requires opportunities for continued professional 
growth through cooperatively pTanned and comprehensive inservice 
programs. As continued growth and evidence of successful experience 
and effectiveness are recognized, the teacher's need for opportunities 
for some form of advancement or reassignment becomes apparent. Better 
planned assignment of personnel to positions should improve staff 
retention and effectiveness. 

The programs developed within this approach dealt with research 
efforts to improve the skills, utilization, and advancement oppor- 
tunities of teachers who have already eptered the profession. Three 
research programs were suggested* 
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Program 1,5,1 Analyze and Improve Inservice Training Activities , 

The area of inservice teacher education has been grossly neg- 
lected as an object of research. It is essential that individualized 
inservice programs be designed that reflect the heeds of individual 
teachers and are shown to result in the improvement of instruction. 

Comprehensive inservice programs should deal with problems and 
concerns of the beginning teacher as well as those of the experienced 
teacher, 

Inservice programs may emphasize curriculum improvements, 
leadership training, and program development, or they may simply 
offer refresher courses. Regardless of program area, it is important 
that cooperative planning take place if teachers are to recognize and 
do something to remedy their weaknesses. 

Two research projects were developed as part of this research 
program. Both deal with the development of pilot training programs 
for teachers. One project would focus on helping teachers under- 
stand their own cognitive styles; the other project would be directed 
at improving the skills of teachers who teach at a specific grade 
level • 



Project 1,5,1,1 Desigifi Pilot Training Programs to Help 
T-eachers Understan(t Their Own Cognitive Styles and the Implications 
of Their Cognitive Styles for Students With Similar or Dissimilar 
Styles , Although past research attempts to link teacher and learner 
attributes tOMjassroom processes and outcomes have not been very 
successful (see McNeil and Popham, 1973, p, 233), there is some 
evidence that teachers' instructional behaviors differ according 
to their cognitive styles. Similar evidence shows that conaruence 
between teacher^ and students' sty1es--or lack of it--causes dif- 
ferences in attitudes, grades, and quality of student learning 
(Witkin, 1973), A fairly large body of research on cognitive styles 
testifies to the stability and measurabil ity of respective styles 
and their correlates (Witkin et a1,, 1973), However, no evidence 
exists as to whether cognitive styles are trainable or adaptive 
behaviors on the part of either teachers or students. Furthermore, 
there are no reports of studies having developed teaching pro9rams 
.*^and materials specifically geared to such cognitive *differences, 

A project aimed at developing methods to help teachers understand 
their cognitive styles and relate them to students' cognitive styles 
could improve the teacher's ability to individualize instruction and 
thus neutralize one cause of learning difficulties. Some aspects of 
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this research would pose problems. It would be highly desirable to 
conduct several pilot studies, but this procedure would be time 
consuming and expensive. The end product of the sturdy could be 
•misunderstood or misuse<i--e.g. , used to evaluate teachers. Finally, 
the training programs developed would have to be very detailed, 
since each school district would have to be a training site. Never- 
theless, a successful result could reduce interpersonal tensions and 
learning difficulties in the classroom. 

Project 1.5.1.2 Design Individualized Inservice Pilot Programs 
for Teachers . Individualized inservice programs are especially impor- 
tant in a period of limited teacher mobility because fewer new teachers-- 
and new ideas— may enter school systems. Research in this area would be 
directed at improving the competencies of teachers at a specific grade 
level, e.g., the fourth grade, based upon Weaknesses^ identified during 
on-site reviews of teachers. This study would be directed at establishing 
some agreement among teacher trainers, administrators, and teachers 
within the school district as to required minimal skills for teachers 
at a particular level and, through field surveys, matching these 
opinions against job analyses done by survey or direct observation. ^ 
These data could form a basis for helping to identify particular \ 
teachers' weaknesses. 

The ultimate goal of this project would be to improve progratm 
effectiveness by instilling professional personnel with greater sell^- 
esteem and self-confidence. 
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Program 1.5.2 Synthesize and Use Current Knowledge Concerning 
the Evaluation Process . 

Generally speaking, the evaluation of teachers is cpncerned with 
(flaking judgments relating to "goodness" of teacher behavior and the 
results of teacher behavior in the light of certain predetermined and 
sometimes agreed-ypon objectives. For evaluation to occur, there 
must be measurement preceding the value judgments • Measurement 
involves the quantification or classification of events* behavior, 
or outcomes. 

Much more effort has been expended in developing theory and 
conducting research on the measurement process than on the^pr^ess 
needed to predetermine objectives or obtain agreement between 
evaluator and evaluatee on the objectives. And much of this'effort 
has dealt with cognitive outcomes, with more recent activities 
focused on measures of affective outcomes and procedural eveats. 
Although much has been written of a prescriptive nature regarding 
how evaluators should behave, not much effort has been expended to 
determine what precise human skills are needed or how these skills 
can be acquired. It appears, however, that an evaluator should have 
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the capability of delaying closure on judgments to be made until the 
folldwing has been accomplished: 

a. A determination of what is important in a given situation*, 

b. Adequate measufrement, 
, 'c. Analysis of data, and 

d. Interpretation of the data. 

. Note that an assumption is made that judgments and evaluations 
regarding teachers are 4nevitabTe. In effect, teachers are currently 
evaluated by stilidents, parents, administrators, supervisors, other 
teachers, and the public* Whether this evaluation occurs is nbt an 
issue. The real issues are, concerned with whether the* criteria are 
aRDropriate and the data are sound. Another assumption is that formal 
evaluations of teachers should be analytic rather than comparative, 
establishing whether the teacher reaches various "standards but avoiding 
attempts to compare the teacher with other teachers. 

Considerable recent work on the evaluation programs (e.g., Stufflebeam 
et al., 1971) and on evaluation theory (e.g., work at U.C.L.A.'s Center for 
the Study of Evaluation) has application to the evaluation of teachers. 
Also, certain individuals have been working actively to develop processes 
that are useful in a wide variety of settings (Popham, 1973; Bolton, 1973). 
In addition, the entire performance-based teacher education movement has 
had some impact on theory development. This movement is closel'y related 
to the njanagement-by-objectives (MBO) procedures used in industry (Odiorne, 
1965). 



Two trends in e ducat i^ipal organizations noted by Bolton (1973) ^re 
those toward the useTJT MlJo procedures and self-evaluation procedures. MBO 
tends to emphasize student*achievement of objectives (or products), while 
self-evaluation tends to eriiphasize teacher behaviors (or processes). It 
should be noted that a combination of these two trends causes one to 
examine both process and product simultaneously in the evaluation 
program. In effect, when this kind of evaluation is done by a given 
teacher, there is an attempt to answer the question, "What works, for 
this given teacher, in this specific teaching situation?" 

Currently, much effort is beina expended to develop measures of 
teacher behaviors (in the classroom) and to relate these measures to 
student achievement of objectives. The major efforts are being made 
to determine generalizable findings. Until such. general iz^ble results 
are available, there is a need to determiner 

a. How a situation may be studied to determine the purposes 
of evaluation and the desired outcomes that are unique to 
that situation; 

b» How evaluators and teachers may be taught to analyze and 

interpret information collected in such a way that reasonable 
decisions may be made. v 
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When precise research Information is obtairted regarding th^ 
above, educational organizations wiJl be iii a better position ^ 
determine whether a teacher evaluapon system fs functional, ifi 
effect, they will be in a better pbsitjon to determine whethe^'l 
teachers with problems are improving, whether jteachers undersflnd 
what is expected of them, whether consistently ineffective ti^hers 
are being identified, and whether a{Iequate information is befjig 
provided to improve the selection process^, A determination j)f many 
of these items has a direct relatiqnship to the Approaches oft* 
selection and position changes. Likewise,, tfie information aiqufred 
should be useful for inservice training and supervision, |/ 

Four projects were Suggested- in thi$ program area; ortly two of 
these were fully described as potential projects. The other two are 
incllided here in outline form. ' 



Project 1.5.2.1 E)evelop Planning Procedures for Teacher 
Evaluation . 

1. Complete description of situational factors affectipq 
teacher productivity. / 

2. Specification of reasons* for evaluation in the specific 
situation. 

3. Determination of teacher goals and objectives (both in- 
classroom and out'-of-classroom). ^ 

Identification of approoriate measurement devices for [ 
collecting information regarding goals and objectives^. 

• ♦ 

Project T. 5.2.2 Develop Information-Col lection Procedures for 
Teacher Evaluation . ; - , * 

-1. Cognitive outcomes. 

2. Affective outcomes. 

3. Coping skil Is. ^ 

4. Teacher behaviors/fin-classroom and out-of-classroom) , 

Project 1.5.2.3 Conducting Evaluation Conferences with Teachers . 
Little is knwm about the dynam-Vcs of conferences used to provide feed- 
back to teachers which will be acceptable and usai)le. Research has been 
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done in business to assess the effectiveness of various types of per- 
formance appraisal conferences (Meyer and Walker, 1961; Meyer, Kay, and 
French, 1965). In the teaching profession, the manner in which feed- 
back is provided appears to have an impact on teacher qrowth, improve- 
^ment, and relation to supervisors {Rose, 1963). 

This project would determine specific conference techniaues 
^or the teachina profession, techniques which could he helpful to 
teachers* nerformance In and out of classrooms. Potential strategies 
would initially be developed, refined, and^assess^d in simulated 
situations before testing and assessing them ia real situations. 
At present, there is a considerable body of informal knowledge re- 
garding how evaluation conferences should be conducted (Bolton* i'§73)» . 
but alternative strategies have not been tried or evaluate^d fn a 're- 
search framework. This infori^ation is needed to conduct evaluation 
conferences that are helpful to the' teacher who needs information re- 
garding his own success, or lack thereof, in teaching. 



Project l.'S.Z.^ Design, Establish and Evaluate Several Teacher 
Centers . The basic function af a teacher center is to communicate 
to teachers new ideas and materials for classroom use. In addition 
to collegial discussion and resource rrfaterials, the center v/ould pro- 
vide formative evaluation throuoh audiotape and videotaoe facilities, 
simulation devices -for tests and diagnostic feedback and short 
courses for course credits or inservice cr,edits. 

A critical factor in the success of a teacSer center is that 
control t>f the center *s activities rests with the teachers.^ Policies 
and offerings depend on the exoressed need of the teacher clients. 
The evaluation and level of Activity*of individual participants is 
confidential and can only be communicated by the Individual teacher. 

Teacher centers Jiave operated v/^th positive participant evalu- 
ation for some years "in England and, more recently, in the United 
States. The concent js strongly supported by teacher organizations 
in this country^ to the extent that several local teacher organizations 
have established their 'ovm centers. The success of industry tn u%ing 
assessment centers should be studied for possible applications (see 
Campbell and Bray, 1967; Byham, 1970). 
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Program 1.5.3^ Develop and Evaluate Models of Teaching as- a MuUi- 
Level Profession . 

* * 

The question of whether multi-level professional opportunities 
for teachers are helpful in attracting and retaining the most talented 
individuals needs to be answered. It is also importamlf to learn what 
approaches stand the best chance for success. It 1s critical \to the 
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success of our educational enterprise that answers be sought through 
a program that would: 

>4P>'»^1. Gather and review existing information on multt-level 
professional 'staffing plans. 

2. Design formats for storing 'and retrieving Information. 

3. Develop prelfminary dgsign (models) of programs that would 
provide for: * ' , 

a. a trainee level . . • ^ 

b. an entry level ' »^ 

c. a standard level 
, d. a master level I 

e. a professional lev61 

4. Develop preliminary design and instruments *for collecting 
data on the prwedures 'and effects of such* staffing 
arrangements. 

5. Select cities for models to be tried out.' 

6. Review and revise Instruments and models in cooperation with 
a board composed of representatives from' national education**^ 

♦ organizations and teachers from sites selected for research. 

7. Implernent the project and g^ither the data.- 

8. Evaluate data and compare models. 

9. Select several states and districts to demonstrate effective- 
ness, of most successful model (s) and compare to control 
states. 

10. Produce report and disseminate Information. 
Jl. Evaluate data and compare models. 

12. Disseminate sunmary of findings to: 

a. school systems ^ ' . ^ 

b. state education systems • * . * 

c. national organizations 

d. * Federal government 

13. ' Produce report and recommendations for state and national 
implementation. 
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• APPROACH 1.6- • 

INVESTIGATE THE DECISION-HAKINR * ' 

PROCESSES UNDERLYING POSITION CHANGES IN TEACHING 

" ^ '■ ^ 

The lack of knowledge -about the social structure, social 
psychology, and culture of schools and teaching has resulted in a • 
limited understanding of the reasons for which people remain in, leave 
or make changes of positions. within the teaching profession (see 
Lortie, 1973,-'for research findings). Several hypotheses have been 
advanced to account for teachers' changing positions. For e^<ample, 
these changes may be caused by profound and unperceived differences 
of educational goals between teachers and the institutions they 
attend or s.etve} or it may be difficult for teachers to accept students'' 

. and parents standards and goals that are different from theirs. Or 
the lack of opportunities for promotion may induce teachers to leave 

. for higher salaries, greater responsibilities, or higher professional 

Very few teachers (less than 10%) in public schools represent the 
minority groups that are educated in 'public schools. Relatively few 
potential teachers from minority cultur§sr have an opportunity to fenter 
t{ie teaching^ profession. When .the cultural background of teachers 
differ widely from that of their students, either students or teachers 
or both may leave the school. 

t 

Many teachers leave the profession for a wide variety of 'personal 
reasons, e.g.> teachers* low ^salaries and status, the use of teaching 
as a second" job supporting a family unit. 

Some teachers leave the profession when their efforts are 
frustrated by inadequate preparation* They may be unable to com- 
municate with children, to appreciate other cultures, to understand 
the learning styles and problems of various types of children, or to 
diagnose the educational, emotional, cQltural, or health problems of 
children. . ^ 

. Finally, teachers may feel frustrated when they do not have an 
opportunity to influence decisions that affect feheir professional lives. 
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Ini^dition to tVachers'v^jWn reasons for changing positions* 
school systems move tea'fcKer^^rom position to Dositlon or out of 
the sy^rom, an<J the processes involved in these organizational 
decisions should be investigated* 

j Three programs were selected as examples of research that would 
be appropriate to this approach. Each of these programs would explore 
pos-it^n-changing decisions from one of three vantage points: that 
of theHg^cher, that of the organization, and that of an ethical, framework. 

Program 1,6.1 Investigate Personal Decisions by Teachers and 
Trainees Resulting in Position Changes . 

Program 1*6.2 Investigate Or>ganizational Decisions Resulting 
in Position Changes by Teachers or Trainees . 

One project was cited as an example of research appropriate to 
this program area. 



Project 1.2.6.1 Study the Existence and Effect of Discrimination 
Against Women In Admission to Training and Positions in School 
Administration. 



Program 1*6.3 Design and. Conduct a Series of Studies on htoral 
Decision»Mak1ng Processes in School Organizations . 
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* SUMMARY 



For sonie thirty years prior to 1970, school districts sought 
teachers In a market wherie supply felV short of demand. Recruit- 
ment and selection procedures focused on two questions: Is the 
candidate available? Does- he or she have appropriate certification? 
Even the latter criterion sometimes had to be waived If classrooms 
were to be staffed. 

In the 1970s, and for the foreseeable future, the market for 
teachers Is radically different. At least 250,000 certified ^teachers 
are currently seeking full-time employment, and graduating classes 
of teachers still total ^bout 200,000 annually. Hence, the level of 
. the teacher supply continues^ to rise drairgtically. 

Given this recent surplus, employers ^an now select teachers 
and candidates for teacher education mucih more carefully than before. . 
Accordingly, Panel 1 dcfalt with two fundamental questions: How can 
and should we identify the best teachers and-candidates for teacher 
education? How can we encourage these desirable persons to enter 
and remain in teaching? 

These problems are not new, and they nequire attention to the 
problems of defining and measuring teacher effectiveness. But Panel . 
1 saw the latter problems as primarily the concerns *of Panels 2-6 
(to be described below). Hence, ?ej\e] 1 did not aim at the ideal of 
recruiting and selecting teachers on the basis of measures validated 
against teaching effectiveY^ess— measures which had themselves been 
validated against student achievement. Not only is that ideal un- 
attainable at present, but it appears to go well beyond what the law 
now requires* of School personnel officials. That is, the courts and 
the upcoming unfform federal guidelines for employment wilT probably 
be satisfied by selection measures whose content has been validated 
against job analyses of teaching. 

Thus, Panel 1 began with the basic question of how school dis- 
tricts and teacher education institutions can be aifled in understand- 
ing and projecting their requirements for teacher personnel. Further, 
it set forth the research needed to determine what attracts various 
4(inds of persons to teaching careers and what discourages them from 
such Careers. In particular, the panel considered the problems of 
recruiting into teacher education and teaching careers members of 
racial and ethnfc groups that*are now underrepresented in the 
profession. 
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Further, the panel dealt with the problems of estabfishing cri- 
teria for the selection of candidates into teacher ecftoation and 
teaching. It urged continued research on the cri terion^ problem 
along sever,al promising lines: continuing the effort to determine 
relationship? between teacher behaviors and student achievement 
of educational objectives;, identifying desirable behaviors on the 
basis of expert judgment; and especially, i(nproving current pro- 
cedures for collecting and analyzing data p'n which decisions about 
admission into teacfrer education and teaching positions are based. 

Because of its clos^ relationship to the parfel's primary con- 
cerns, the problems of teacher education were also considered, • * 
despite their being central concerns of Panels 2-6. Here, Panel 1 
simply indicated several obvious areas of investigation, wij^hout 
specifying them at the level of projects; the panel did discuss the 
present discontinuity between the standards applied to teachers and 
those applied to teacher trainees. This discontinui ty should be - 
reduced, so that the bases for recruiting, selecting, and reJtainIng 
teachers are more closely linked to those \x%iA for trainees. Thus, 
wherever it seemed feasible, the panel combthed within each Dro- 
posed research and development program con^'d^tions of both prac- 
titioners of teaching and candidates for teacher education programs. 

The problems of placing teachers i*n the most appropriate posi- 
tions and of orienting them to their work in new positions were seen 
by the panel as virtually Unexplored. Research and development in 
these areas appear to have high potential value for imorovlno the 
effectiveness and job satisfaction of first-year teachers. Studies 
in i-ndustry support the*expectation that carefully fitting employees 
to their jobs will significantly improve outcomes for both individuals 
and their organlzatiorvs. Here again, the concerns of minority groups 
about matching teachers* backgrounds ancJ attitudes with the culture 
of the coimiunities they serve received considerable attention. 

The panel linked consideration of teacher retention to the^ 
improvement of ihservice teacher education. Substantial expendi- 
tures for inservice teacher education are made by school districts 
and state departments of education, but teachers often regard these 
activities as tedious and unproductive. The panel recommended the 
development of pilot inservice education programs based directly on 
daily classroom activities with teachers involved in the planning 



' The panel also emphasized the nee4^ for research and development 
on the improvement of teacher evaluatidn. Here,^the problem of devising 
new criteria wafs emphasized less than that of improving and synthesizing 
current evaluation processes. Host of the illustrative projects do not 
indicate whether the profiles^of teaching performance thus gained should 
be used primarily for summative^or formative evaluation of teaching, but 
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one'proposed project does clearly focus on helping teachers improve their 
own and their colleagues* work through teaching centers. Further, the 
panel' recommended studies in which teaching is viewed as consisting of 
sets of skills that can be clustered into various specialized roles call- 
ing for differentiated assignments. 

Finally^ the panel considered the decision-making processes entailed 
in the transfer, promotion, re)tention, or dismissal of teachers. What 
J kinds of persons remain in or leave teaching and teacher education pro- 

gramsV What|are these persons' reasons for their decision? What are 
the bases for the institutions' or schodl systems* decisions? The re- 
sponses to these questions may have important implications for the costs 
of school districts and teacher education institutions. Promotion poli- 
cies *and practices also have important effects on schools. What kin^s 
of persons are encouraged to prepare themselves for administrative roles? 
Are opportunities for advancement presented in ways that encourage women 
and minority group members-,-who tend to be severely uWerrepresented in 
school administrative positix)ns— to qualify and apply? The panel formu- 
lated approaches and programs aimed at these problems; 
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PANEL 1 APPENDIX: SUPPLEMENTARY PROJEa INFORMATION (p.l^ 
(Plette tee CauClooAry NoCe tc end of chart) 
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Coat a 
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(Total: 16-25 noa.) 
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d) Data gathering: 8 B»a. 
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f) Disacainate info: 1 mo. 
(Total: 20 moa.) 
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lAHEL 1 ACTENUIX: SOPPLEMEKTAIK PROJECT IHFORMATIOB (p.2> 
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APFXOACH 1.2: SEUCn(»< (Continued' 
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CAUTIONARY NOTE The choice of projccta for which auppletncntary information was developed was dependent tnore on 
relative panel workloads and ti me allowancea than on the importance of the project. Furthermore » the above 
Information la preaentad only with the underatanding that thcac apeclfica were hurried, speculative estimate*. 
A mora thorough analyala of any particular project could result in eatimatfcs which differ considerably from 
thoae Included hare for llluatratlve purpoaea only . 
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